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The Towers of Princeton 


Glancing sunlight, yellow, beaming, 

Blending every glorious hue, 

Gilds her many towers, and streaming, 

Sheds its rays her arches through ; 

Turning granite gray to golden ; 

, Climbing ivy in the light, 

Filmy, lace-like, lovely, olden, 

Lace-like, dainty, emerald-bright. 

Binks the sun — the ancient story 

Poets tell and artists draw— 

Filling all the clouds with glory— 
Golden glory of Nassau. 


Gently glide the deep’ning shadows 
Darkling from the twilit sky. 
Bird notes sweetest echo waken, 
Warbling richest melody. 
Breath of even, warmly scented 
With the fragrance of the flowers, 
} Whispers to our souls contented, 
Of the passing of the hours. 

Softly steals the Monarch Moonlight 
O’er the scene, inspiring awe 
With his radiant effulgence— 

Silver splendor of Nassau. 
Thos. C. Pears, Jr. 

















While the Fire Burned 


HE Abbot was pacing nervously up and down his 
chamber. The crackling blaze from the great fire- 
place shone redly upon him, with clear lights and shadows 
that likenedjthe glowing scene to a Rembrandt—for the dusk 
of an early twilight had fallen, and there was no other 
light. It was the room of an ascetic, and the face of the 
Abbot was the face of an ascetic. The sunken cheeks and 
the pale features told the story of a battle that had been, 
not invariably victorious, perhaps, but always well fought ; 
and the jaw and ‘mouth were those of a man who always 
rules others, and frequently rules himself. The grey eyes 
shone from under beetling brows like embers that would 
not die—and they told a true tale,—for the great boned 
frame was from time to time shaken with the terrible cough 
of consumption, and the bend in the mighty shoulders 
showed that it was due only to energy, nervous and spirit- 
ual, that the man remained alive. But it was an energy 
that seemed to burn the brighter alone ; and gave one an 
impression of active force that seemed to extend its vitality 
even to the wrecked body. When he spoke, the deep voice 
struck the air like a gong ; and now he was striding the 
length of the room with an impatient step that was almost 
youthful. He was a man of about sixty, and his hair was 
iron grey; while the outline made against the fire-light 
showed an acquiline nose with nostrils of patrician thinness. 
About the otherwise bare room were hung several paint- 
ings—evidences of the one passion the man had allowed 
himself ; for the Abbot was an artist with a touch of the 
True Magic that was slightly tutored, but glowed clearly 
from what his brush had produced. It was genius almost 
wholly inspirational, and because of it, he avoided techni- 
cal errors as by instinct. 
A boy of twenty stood slightly in the shadow and watched 
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him in silence, till at last the Abbot suddenly stopped his 
walk, and turned vehemently upon him. 

“They tell me that you wish to leave, now that the 
time of your novitiate has expired—to desert us—you 
whose duty lies here—who were to enter the Order, and 
seek out Heathen beyond the Seas—who have put your 
hand to the plow and have looked back—you, who were 
our fairest flower—You! Why?” 

Before the torrent of words that poured upon him, the 
boy shrank back for a moment, but there was no fear in his 
voice as he made answer. 

“The time of my vow expired this day, as you know,” 
he said quietly. “It istrue that Iam turning back. I—I— 
love—” He paused an instant, but did not see that the 
Abbot’s form suddenly seemed to shrink as from a blow. 
“When I told you that I would enter the Order, I thought 
she was given irrevocably to another, but it so no longer.” 
He extended his hands as though pleading to be under- 
stood. “I Jove her,” he repeated, and in the ring of his 
voice there seemed to sound a reasoning of logic unanswer- 
able, to which all the world, and even the Abbot, might 
be expected to give ear. And in truth the Abbot seemed 
to have heard with great clearness. He sank into the 
great oak chair before the fire, and to the youth it seemed 
that he saw before him, not his Abbot whom he knew and 
loved, but a man suddenly stricken with age. 

“You love her,” the man said musingly, as though to 
himself. His eyes looked very far away, and his voice 
which had grown suddenly gentle, seemed to come from 
some very distant past. ‘“ You love her,” he repeated. “I 
had heard of it.” 

Touched in a way he could not explain, the boy came 
nearer and sank on one knee by the chair, where he could 
look into the man’s face. They had always loved each 
other, these two, as a father and son,—and the boy spoke 
without fear. 
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“ What is it, Father?” he asked gently. 

Tne Abbot’s fingers strayed over the brown curls and at 
last rested quiet as he studied the boyish face in silence. 
Then he bowed his head, and the hand trembled. The boy 
sprang up in alarm. He had thought this man to be made 
of iron. 

“T had nearly forgotten,” said the Abbot. “I also 
once loved a woman.” 

The boy’s eyes grew large with wonder, and then as he 
comprehended, he sank once more to his knees, and kissed 
the blue-veined hand in silence. Neither spoke, but at 
last the Abbot roused himself. 

“Go now, my son,” he said. “ Benedicite.” 

When the boy had departed, the Abbot continued to sit, 
and his thoughts carried him back many years. His story 
was a long one, but short in the telling. In his youth he 
had been of the flower of the French chivalry. She died, 
and in the bitterness of the moment, he joined the Order. 
Then the spirit that would have made him great on the 
battle field, raised him to the present office. He had never 
regretted the step, but had always been conscious of the 
fact that it was but a second choice which would not have 
been considered had not the happiness of his life been 
wrecked. It would have astonished the brothers could 
they have known that ever present in the mind of this 
strange, strong man who ruled them, was the belief that 
for him, all that was worth while was death, beyond which, 
in the shadowy Somewhere, she was waiting. He lived 
through the years as patiently as his nature would allow ; 
but now, knowing that his end was very near, he stood to 
welcome it and was glad. She was waiting ; and—monk 
or no monk — he loved her. And when he heard those 
magie words on the lips of the youth, he had felt the kin- 
ship between them. He had no confidant, but he did not 
regret having told the boy. It wassweet to have sympathy 
for once. 
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The fire had sunk to a bed of coals which glowed strong- 
ly. He leaned forward in his musings, looking into its 
shimmering, quivering depths as though he saw reflected 
there the picture of his dream. Then he took up the 
poker and stirred the coals till a shower of sparks scuttled 
silently upward and disappeared in the blackness. He al- 
lowed the poker to rest in the blaze for some minutes and 
looked at it with attention as it first slowly reddened, and 
then brilliantly came to a white heat. He drew it forth 
and watched how its fervid glow lighted up the dull surface 
of the dark wood that framed the huge fire-place. It was 
a smooth, unpolished panel, mellow and brown with age; 
and—here the artist in him took possession. 

The glow from the poker furnished the light, its sharp 
point traced the lines and soon there began to appear upon 
the smoking surface, a face. He worked half conscious of 
what he was doing, and he mused as he worked. Again 
and again he thrust the poker into the coals, and waited 
eagerly for it to heat. The nose had been—thus; the 
chin—thus; the throat smooth and shapely—thus; the 
hair—so. He worked far into the night. With each in- 
spired touch the picture grew, till it gazed at him and 
seemed to smile; and the man drew his breath in great 
sobs as he looked upon what his hand has wrought. He 
worked far into the night, till at length the fire died, and 
then the tired artist slept ; but now he smiled in his dream 
till his face was as the face of a god. And as he viewed 
the vision that appeared unto him, suddenly it was real ; 
while the night grew colder, and at last the windows began 
to glimmer with the coming of the dawn. 

When the brothers entered in the morning they thought 
that he slept—but he did not wake. 

The poker still lay with its end buried in the ashes, and 
above stood out the face of a woman—a face of exceeding 
beauty, such that the daylight of the room seemed dim. 
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And the brothers cosulted fearfully among themselves till 
one cried out that it must be a picture of the Virgin—and 
they crossed themselves reverently at the sight of the face 
upon the darkened wood, as did those who followed them 
for many generations. 

The Abbot lay upon the couch where they had placed 
him, but none of them read the smile that was graven on 
the still face—none—except the boy who had kissed the 


great, corded hand. 
J. Wainwright Evans. 




















Cowards 


You’re cowards! Ay, you’ve broke and run, 
My eyes have seen this day, 
Seen men of mine quit charge begun, 
And flee before they’d slay— 
You've fled — what if it was a hell 
Of smoking shot and dead ? 
You used to laugh at shrieking shell, 
When your very souls have bled.— 


Fever-parched, I’ve nursed you true, 
Wounded, dressed your hurts, 

Led every charge through death for you — 
You women! Where’re your skirts ? 

I’ve watched o’er you, that you might sleep, 
I’ve starved that you might eat,— 

So you repay — Stand fast, you sheep ! 
Your foe might hear you bleat. 

You've fought with me through bitter snow, 
In cold like the winter sea, 

You’ve never murmured, bending low, 
To death you’d have followed me. 

You’ve charged your foes with a joyous zest 
In the eye of the setting sun, 

You’ve fought your fight with a song and a jest,— 
And I’ve seen you break and run. 


Your wives and children, your homes — My God ! 
Will nothing make you men? 


Then I must meet my death alone ? 
What’s this? You’ve coming, then? 

Those men in front have viewed your shame, 
And shall they then not pay? 

Charge still and grim, with sword of flame, 
And slay, my children, slay ! 





Thomas Jackson Durell. 








The Dreamer 


HE highway from Salerno to Amalfi is a picturesque 
‘a road along the sea. It is hewn in the cliffs of the 
coast, and supported here and there by galleries and vast 
viaducts. The slopes are frequently bare, but in many 
places they are laid out in terraces, and planted with vines, 
olives, lemons, and fruit-trees. At certain intervals, rise 
massive square watch-towers, erected centuries ago as a 
protection against pirates. Along this white way a man 
was striding, who was keenly alive to the romatic associa- 
tions called up by these evidences of a former age ; aud his 
heart rejoiced in the beauty of the morning, and his senses 
were stirred by these sights of perennial interest. ‘The 
deep blue waters of the Bay of Salerno sparkled in the 
growing sunlight, and a breeze springing up, seemed to 
waft a melody in from the sea. This shadow of a refrain 
wakened an echo in his soul, and his fancy pictured his 
native land, while the fulness of his heart gave birth to 
the song that had struggled for existence in that far country 
beyond the sunset. His lips parted and the song gushed 
forth, as the spring babbling on the side of the hill. 

Too sweet for words, 

For hollow sounds too sweet, 

My joy finds echo in the trembling chords 

That bind her heart to mine— 

The heart of her I love, and who loves me. 

Oh far too wonderful to be expressed ! 

How long, thou cruel Time, ere we shall meet 

And seal our vows with kisses wild and sweet, 

Oh tender sweet ! 

The words floated away on the morning air. He wasin 

a very ecstasy of emotion. But now,—the light breeze 
died down, and the song, too, died on his lips, and Frank 
Marshall continued on his way. Long before noon he 
descended the road from the cliffs and stood in the piazza 


of Amalfi. 
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Amalfi is a small town situated at the entrace of a deep 
ravine, and surrounded by imposing mountains and rocks, 
and is shaped something like a crescent. The piazza is 
about in the centre of the crescent and from it a narrow 
passage leads into the single street of which the village 
boasts. Down this Marshall wandered, attracting 
not a little attention, and himself viewing with delight the 
vividly colored houses perched everywhere at impossible 
angles along the steep cliffs, and appearing to hang directly 
over the narrow shelving beach and the busy quay. Women 
were standing on the low-roofed dwellings, twirling their 
distaffs, and fishermen dragged their nets along the 
wharf, or hoisted their gayly-bedecked lateen sails, 
preparatory to venturing beyond the rude molo that pro- 
tects the little harbor. Gazing about at these strange 
sights for a while, he strolled back to the piazza, and 
sitting down at one of the tables which are always set out 
in Italian market-places—called for a glass of vino bianco. 
This gave him leisure to note the low shops which 
surrounded him on three sides, and the Catterdale Lant’ 
Andrea on the fourth. The piazza was crowded with 
men smoking cigarettes, and women and children in bright- 
hued costumes. The square resounded with the chatter of 
many voices. Pietro, the boy who brought the wine, 
appeared intelligent, and Marshall ventured to ask him a 
few questions. 

“ Hotel? Oh si! Up there on the slope. It used to be 
an old Capuchin Monastery, but they have turned it into 
a hotel. Si, Senor, you will find it all you wish. You 
stay some time in Amalfi? No? Pardon, the Senor is 
English? No? Americano? So-o-o! Why there aresome 
Americans! at the hotel now. An old lady and a younger 
one. Oh, she is so beautiful! Bellisima! And so kind! 
She often stops and talks to me and sometimes she gives 
me a—Ah, grazzia! You say you may be here a day or 
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two after all? Well ask for Pietro. That is my name. 
My father keeps this shop.” 

Marshall arose and left Pietro to eye in wonder the iva 
he found in his hand. 

“Questi Americani!” he exclaimed. 

But his benefactor had passed out of earshot and was 
soon ascending the slope to the hotel. He found it to be 
as described, a delightful old place, and wandering into the 
ancient cloister, which, open to the air, was used in lieu of 
a hergola, he sat down and ordered some rolls and a cup 
of coffee. 

“ Americans?” he thought, “ Who can they be? Of 
course I won’t know them, but at any rate it will be 
pleasant to talk to some one in a christian tongue.” 

Frank Marshall was essentially a dreamer. When he 
was very young he had been ambitious to “ write books.”’ 
As he grew a little older he came to that period when 
the highest of his aspirations was that some day he 
might become a great “ prose-painter,”"—this was the phrase 
that always suggested itself. With this in view he had 
written a little now and then, but what did it signify ? 
Something seemed to be wanting. He lacked the inspiration 
that lifts the creations of genius up from the common 
level and sets them apart by themselves. As the years passed 
by he made no perceptable progress. At times, it is true, 
his mind would be so full of glorious ideas, that, be- 
fore he knew it, he would find a lyric shaping itself in- 
voluntarily upon his life. However these half-pleged 
birds of song never came to full maturity, and he would 
realize that the old inexplicable limitations were still his. 
Vet he was a dreamer at heart. His whole life was a 
proof. Had he not gone out from his old surroundings 
without a sigh of regret, just because a vision had come to 
him and had beckoned him onward? Somehow it had 
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reminded him of a face he had known in childhood, of a 
girl named Alice, with whom he had played in those far 
away days, and who had disappeared as completely as 
the little old slate on which he had drawn her picture at 
school. The dream was strangely like her, and he could 
see hernow, dressed all in grey and with grey eyes that even 
then burned with a mouldering fire. Well, the likeness 
may have been a fancy of the brain, but the vision itself 
was real and that same night he had left all— his home, 
his work, his familar surroundings to seek his dream lady. 
Since then he had wandered far and wide, but — 

There was a rustle of skirts behind him and looking 
up from his coffee, he saw a pleasant-face lady of middle 
age. She was dressed in perfect taste and her hair, 
which was gray and wavy, was parted nicely on a high 
forehead. She had scarely taken her seat at one of the 
round tables, when another figute swept in through the 
vine-shaded entrance of the cloister, and came and sat opposite 
her and facing Marshall. She was some years younger 
than her companion, was, in fact, little more than twenty ; 
had the same cast of features, the same high forehead 
and wavy locks; the only difference being that hers 
were golden. But when Marshall remarked that she 
was dressed all in gray and that her eyes, too, were 
gray, he felt his pulses quicken and turned his attention 
to the coffee. Mother and daughter, as they evidently were, 
seemed not to notice him, but looked over the menu and 
began to carry on a conversation in low tones. He 
could catch a word here and there. 

“. . Awalk .. the ravine. . beautiful scenry . . 
Pietro. . . Valle de Molini . .” 

Luncheon over they arose, and the elder lady said in 
a tone loud enough for Marshall to hear,— 

“ Now Alice, don’t be gone long.” 

“No Mother. If I see Pietro I will sent him up with the 


grapes.” 
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She placed her arm gently around her mother’s shoulder 
and kissed her, and then went out through the archway 
and began the descent to the village. The sweet tones of 
her voice were still ringing in his ears when Marshall . 
arose from his chair, and, lighting a cigar, walked care- 
lessly to and fro, once or twice, the length of the pergola. 
Then he turned abruptly, and started in the direction the 
girl had taken. As he came into the piazza he caught 
sight of her talking to Pietro, whose round face was wreathed 
in smiles. At last she seemed convinced that her instruc- 
tions would be carried out, and without farther delay, 
started at a leisurely pace up the ravine. 

Marshall followed at a safe distance, so that she was 
soon out of sight. He scarcely knew what to think, and 
sauntered along, now and then throwing a pebble into the 
swift little stream that tumbled down between the rocks. 
On either bank the wild flowers were growing in great 
abundance. But even the vivid color of the poppies failed 
to attract his attention. His head was humming with 
the song he had sung on the road to Amalfi. Suddenly he 
turned a bend, and there she stood poised on a rock in 
the midst of brooks, her golden hair streaming in the wind. 
Marshall paused in wonder; the soul of the poet, the 
heart of the lover, and the fancy of the dreamer stirred to 
their very depths. Then, with an effort controlling him- 
self, he stepped forward, removing his hat. 

“ Pardon me,” he began. 

The girl started and nearly lost her balance, but when 
he put out his hand to help her, she appeared not to 
notice itand jumped to another rock, where she stood 
irresolute. Glancing down he saw a pile of flowers lying 
on the ground beside him, and conjected, whether rightly 
or not, that, while picking them, she had been attracted 
by some brighter ones growing on the other side. 

“ Can’t I cross for you?” 
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She glanced around and preceiving that he intended her 
no harm, and that he was very good-looking, replied,— 

“ Will you bring me some of those beautiful poppies ? 
I thought I could cross myself, but —” she looked down 
at her little shoes, wet by the foam,—“but I guess I'd better 
not try.” 

Again he offered her his hand and this time she accepted 
it and jumped back to the shore. Without a word on 
either side, he stepped from rock to rock until he 
stood on the opposite bank, and began to pick the flowers. 
He had quite an armful when she interposed with— 

“Oh, that is more than enough.” 

It was more difficult to return, for it was much harder 
to balance himself, and at the same time keep the flowers 
safe ; but he managed to succeed without mishap, and 
laid them at her feet. 

“Thank you so much,” she began, “ I — why Frank 
Marshall!” 

“ Alice,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Where have you been all these 
years?” 


A week passed — a week, every hour of which added a 
link to the chain that bound Marshall to the Lady of the 
Valley — the lady of his dream come true. All through 
that week he had lived in a perfect Elysium, but now it 
was drawing to an end; for the next day she was to leave 
Amalfi, and he might never see her again. She had 
passed out of his life completely in those early years and 
it might — no, it could not be. They had that evening 
together at any rate. 

What a glorious night it was! Alice and he were there 
alone in the cloister. The air was clear and still, and a 
delicious scent was wafted up from the roses. Over the bay. 
the moon was rising slowly and the heavens were filled with 
multitudes of tiny twinkling stars. Below them they 
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could see the lights of the village, and hear the noise and 
hubbub which fitted the ever gay piazza. Alice was 
sitting in a low easy-chair, and Marshall stood beside 
here gazing out over the sea where the moonlight shone 
on the water. They were silent, busy with their own 
thoughts, and the charm of the summer evening held 
them bound in a golden spell. Marshall was afraid to 
turn around, afraid of he knew not what; and as Alice 
glanced up now and then at his straight well-knit figure, 
she thought of the day — why, it was only last Tuesday. 
It seemed centuries ago. How strangely he had come 
into her life. A week ago and they were practically 
strangers ; now — Marshall was speaking 

“ Also” he was saying, “I want to tell you a_ story, 
may I?” 

“ Of course,” she asserted “ I always like to hear stories.’ 

“ Well mine begins as it ends, and I want to tell you 
now. I love you, Alice. There, please hear me 
through. I don’t expect you to love me, but I want you to 
understand me — but Alice, you snow we have known’ 
each other always. May I continue?” 

She nodded. She was too amazed to speak. It had 
all come so suddenly. Only a week ago and she was 
not sure of his existence, yet now she knew that she 
loved him, as surely as she knew that the moon was 
shining out there across the bay. She _ under- 
stood now what had drawn her to him the day they 
picked the flowers together, and her heart was glad 
that it was so. So she nodded and sat there silently and 
listened to his tale. He tried to speak in an even tone, 
but his voice shook at times, as he told of his youth 
and of his early ambition. Of a vision, that came to 
him one evening, dressed all in gray; and of how the 
gray eyes had burned into his very soul, and he had 
gone in seaich of his dream-lady. Of how he had 
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wandered far and wide, and of how now and then he 
thought he must have seen her; and of how finally, just 
a week ago, in that same cloister, he had recognized her, 
and had followed her up the Valle de’ Mollini. He did 
not expect her to believe all he said. The best he could 
hope for was to be dismissed with a word to show that she 
understood him. Now he could go back to his work 
again. Fool that he had been, how could he have ex- 
pected to write of men when he knew not their ways. 
But now he had lived among them. He had travelled far 
and wide; best of all, he had found her, and the 
instruction was his at last, to make his writings glow with 
the warmth of human life. 

He ceased and the girl sat silent, looking out over the 
bay. Her eyes shone with a quiet light, but she felt they 
were filling with tears. She would not lose control of her- 
self. But — what had she to be ashamed of anyway? So 
she raised her eyes to his, and as he gazed into their clear 
gray depths, asked — 

“ Are —are they the right shade ? 


Thos. C. Pears, Jr. 
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Song 


Come away, come away, 
Where the yellow violets play 
In the June time, 
And the wood anemone 
Quivers ever joyously, 
And the golden oriole 
Sings, 
As she swings, 
In the sunshine ; 
And the dogwood blossoms blow 
To and fro, 
As we go, 
Merrily, merrily singing, 
With the distant echoes ringing, 
Ringing soft and low. 


Come away, O come with me, 
Winter ever bleak and grey, 
Hastes upon us while we stay, 
Silently,— 
Silently day by day. 
Come away, 


Lifting voices glad in joyous roundelay, 


Where the ciover blossoms sway 
In the sunshine, 

And the yellow violets play 
In the June time. 


James A. Muller. 














Playing the Game 


aa ect she sighed, “ positively, I’m in despatr about 
you. This is the ¢hzrd time this week. You're 
getting simply unbearable, and I’ve made up my 
mind to stop it, sir. I’ve a new plan—” 

“Qh, Molly,” I groaned. “Another? That is the 
third plan this week.” 

“ You admit that you won your University tennis tour- 
nament—” 

“ And you claim,” I retorted, “ that you won yours.” 

“ You've boasted time after time that the average man 
is better than any woman in tennis.” 

“ Infinitely !” I agreed cheerfully. 

“ And so,” she concluded, triumphantly, “ we’ll prove it. 
We'll play a match this very day; if you win, the—the 
match which you have been proposing is on, but if you 
lose, it’s off,—and you’re not to bother me again. How 
does that suit your Highness ?” 

“Off the subject as usual,” I sighed. “ Pray, what 
under Heaven has a tennis-match to do with my proposing 
to you?” 

“ No matter what it has to do with it,” retorted my lady, 
imperiously, “I want you to play with me. Will you 
do it?” 

I thought it over. Of course it was simply absurd to 
throw all my hopes of Molly upon the chances of one 
match of tennis. Still, it was equally absurd to think of 
me, ’varsity captain of a men’s tennis team, being defeated 
by any woman whatsoever. Besides, I was afraid to refuse 
Molly. So, 

“ With all my heart,” said I, gallantly, and slipped on 
my sweater. 

“ Better take that sweater off!” warned Molly, grimly. 
“Do you want thirty points on the game?” I grinned. 
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Grim silence. 


“ Double alleys ?” 

Then, in ominous stillness, the game began. 

Molly was serving. I watched all of her dainty, little 
moveients with a horrible fascination. One small, canvas- 
clad foot just tipped the service-line, a full swing back, 
throwing her figure into bold outline against the sky—and 
I’d missed another serve. 

* Score ?” asked Molly, briefly. 

“ Forty,—love,” I answered at a hazard. 

* Old as the hills,” she frowned, prettily. ‘ And almost 
as clumsy.” But I could see that her eyes were smiling. 

She won the game. 

“ Three love, and change courts, and you haven’t won 
a point yet,” smiled Molly sweetly. Don's you want thirty 
points on the game? Or double courts? Oh, dear! I’m 
so glad that you’ve taken that horrid sweater off. You did 
look so uncomfortable and warm.” 

I drew a long breath and settled down to work. Molly 
certainly did play well,—for a girl ; she just stood back and 
“stroked,” using back-hand, fore-hand, lob, volleys, and 
all, always smiling sweetly,—when she won the point. 
And winning the point depended solely upon her. For I, 
poor soul, had to cover the whole court, rush from net to 
service-line, from alley to alley, and very courteously 
place my returns gently at her feet. Once I ventured to 
run in to the net ard volley one of her dainty little lobs 
with a decent abandon. She missed it, of course, and her 
chin went up in a flash. 

“If that’s the way you're going to win!” pouted my 
lady, and turned her back in righteous wrath. 

After that I let her win the points for me. 

“]—I'm getting tired, I guess. Three—one.” 

Dead silence. Another game. 

“ Four—one,” she crowed, and her eyes were dancing. I 
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simply couldn’t look away from those eyes, and point after 
point a pair of deep, grey eyes were to blame for wild 
strokes, far afield. 

“ Four—three, ’ panted Molly, and gripped her racket a 
bit more firmly ; then, “There, sir, that’s my game. Only 
fifteen—forty ? Nonsense! Throw those balls here!” A 
moment’s silence. 

“ Please, Jack,” she begged. ‘ You lamb!” and got the 
balls. 

“T forgot to tell you,” said Molly, balancing her racket, 
“that there’s only one set in this match. I—I get tired 
after more than one set. Serve!” and sent the ball over 
before I was ready. 

She was playing to win, now, covering court swiftly and 
placing her returns with satanic ingenuity. Is wasall that 
I could do to manage the next two games. 

“ Five—all,” said Molly. ‘I guess that we'd better let 
this game decide it. I’m afraid that I’m not playing my 
game—” 

That last game was a walk-over. She drove the first 
three returns out, wildly, and sent the last one singing full 
into the net ; looked dazed a moment, then as she saw my 
quick advance, she dropped her racket and fled precipi- 
tately, in disorder. And when she saw that her retreat 
was cut off, she sank to the ground, and buried her face in 
her hands. 

“ Oh, please! * she begged, breathlessly. ‘“ Please don’t, 
Jack | Not—not just yet.” 

But I did. 


“ Molly,” I accused sternly—later, ‘ how did you dare to 
let the future happiness of two people rest on the outcome 
of such a frivolous and absolutely uncertain thing as a 


tennis game?” 
“ But, Jack,” she protested, “it wasn’t uncertain.” 
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“ There you go again,” said I, in despair. “I'd like to 
know why it was’t uncertain, miss. Didn’t I almost lose?” 
“ Why, Jack, you stupid!” disdainfully, “I Ze¢ you win.” 
And I was afraid to deny it. 
Thomas Jackson Durell. 
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Aftermath 


An Album 
I sing awhile 
Of love and smiles and tears, 
And scents of rosemary and rue, 
Haunting the bygone years— 
I sing awhile—of you. 


’Tis like an ancient album of Times Past, 
With faded flowers between the scented leaves, 
And faded pictures that forever last, 

Of Summer eves. 


A misty portrait, shadowy and dim, 

Seen through the pictured mist of bitter tears, 
Doth constant in the shifting foreground swim, 
Upon this Screen of Years. 


I put aside my pen to dream— 
For thou dost near and nearer seem,— 
And I do love thee—dear 
For aye ! 
J. Wainwright Evans. 


A FISH STORY 

William Langford, guide, cook, and veteran fisherman, 
was leaning over the frying-pan. 

“A bit shy o’ fish,” he remarked, dropping a small 
mouth into the sizzling lard. ‘“ Mascalonge aint bitin’. 
Water’s too high, I reckon.” 

His companion, the “ sport,” didn’t care what he “ reck- 
oned ;” and after two weeks’ steady fishing, didn’t need to 
be told that mascalonge weren’t biting. So he answered 
irritably, 
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“ Whe’re the minnows, blame it, I'll fill your frying- 
pan.” 

And jumping into a canoe, he pushed out a short dis- 
tance, to where the water came eddying by in white patches 
of foam, and swept past the shore of the little island, on 
into the lake. He soon landed a small bass, and putting 
a fresh minnow on his hook, let it float down with the 
current. Almost immediately he felt a “ strike.” 

“ Another small mouth,” he thought, and began reeling 
in. Once he saw him—a small bass, perhaps a quarter or 
half a pound, fighting hard in the rapid water. 

Meantime, Lanford was critically watching operations 
from the shore. He heard the buzz of the reel, as the fish 
took out line, and then saw the rod double, as the man 
tried to pull him in. 

“Looks to me like you’d got something big on thar. 
Whole bottom o’ lake, I reckon.” 

“ Well, it’s coming up then,” retorted the “ sport.” 

And it did. For suddenly, there was a yank which 
sent the reel spinning, and a splash which soaked the man 
completely, and— 

“ Mascalonge !” said Langford. 

“ Regular whale,” returned the “sport,” surveying his 
broken tackle with rueful face. 

“‘ Swallered the bass on yer line,” commented the other ; 
and then as guide, cook, and veteran fisherman, resumed 
his position over the frying-pan. 

John Nevin Sayre. 


Song of the Bacchanaes 
Bacchus of the ruddy face and ringlets gold, 
Hear our prayer, thy warm heart turning 
To the leafless vines, and learning 
Our desires, ever yearning 
For thee as of old, 

































Aftermath 


When with lithesome Ariadne didst thou wed, 
Ruby wine our souls entrancing, 
Flaring torches high advanciug, 
Came we, and with wild round-dancing 
Mountain mazes tread. 


Not as lovely bridegroom now to thee we pray, 
But as child of Zeus long sleeping, 
While drear winter’s slowly creeping ; 
Send, oh send thy blossoms peeping 
Through the barren clay. 


Send the fresh sap welling upward in the vine, 
Bringing life and light and gladness, 
Banishing long winter’s sadness, 
In the joy of Springtime’s madness, — 
All the praises thine ! 
James A. Muller. 


IN CAMP 

The fire was burning low. You watched the flames die 
down, crimson again, then pale into dull embers; you got 
up with a shiver, and flung on a great bough of balsam, 
then crept back and rolled into your blanket with a great 
sigh of content. You could barely trace the outlines of 
the clearing about you, yet you could remember it all just 
as you had seen it late that afternoon when you had stum- 
bled upon it—the tiny opening in the great Wilderness, 
huge maples on guard before it, a little brook singing be- 
hind, and the balsam everywhere, shutting it in softly, 
jealously. And now the mountain, against whose kind 
side you were nestling, seemed but a blurred, friendly 
piece of the blackness about you. The leaping fire at your 
feet wove fantastic pictures of knight and lady, of war and 
play, for your spell-bound gaze, so that you forgot that the 
Forest was encircling you, and the stars shown gloriously 
above. The boughs were sighing above your head, and 
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the little brook’s song was very soothing. You watched, 
drowsily, the quivering circle of firelight creeping in and 
out over the massive tree-trunks, the flames flickering, 
flickering—and you were off to yet more wonderful lands. 

You awoke in terror. Your fire had burned to embers ; 
the breeze’s tender lullaby had risen to a shrieking gale ; 
most terrible of all, the Forest was no longer friendly but 
very dreadful, stalking towards you from out the blackness. 
The tree-tops roa:ed down upon you, then tossed away in 
mad glee to the skies. Even the brook had become a 
raging torrent, so that you cowered low in your shelter and 
shut your eyes in fear. 

The storm passed as quickly as ithad come. Moonlight 
shone down the long aisles and stately columns of this massive 
cathedral of yours, roofed with lacey green ; and the brook 
was bathed in its silver and gold. The breezes whispered 
to you again, soft and low. The Forest was about you, 
guarding you, keeping you. You need have no fear. 
You were at home. 

Thomas Jackson Durell. 




















Editorial 


Again the old has passed and the new has 
taken its place. The Lit has been well cared 
for at the hands of its nineteen hundred and six board. It 
has been more iuteresting,—and more successful, than ever 
before in its history, we believe, and we congratulate the out- 
going management sincerely. We would tell of our own 
traditional “purpose and policy "were it uot that, to befrank, 
we believe much more in valedictories than we do in 
salutatories. We trust that before another year has passed 
shall have made this Lit which is entrusted to us more 
interesting, more useful, more successful still,— more a 
real force in Princeton. 

For the Lit has a peculiar position and 
mission in college life which, after all, can- 
not be filled by any other interest. Asa 
medium of exchange it carries the interest and views of 
uudergraduate Princeton to the graduate life of other 
colleges, as no other undergraduate organization can; it 
is peculiarly the spokesman of this university to the 
college reading world at large. And, no less important 
than this, certainly, its mission is to encourage and develop 
activity in the university. When we consider the modern 
school of Princeton writers who have been trained in this 
school and whose names are now almost household words, 
whose words will be reread as a product of Princeton long 
after the very remembrance of athletic heroes may have 
vanished, we feel and assert the right of the Lit toa place 
in Princeton second to none. So we earnestly urge all 
men who would train themselves for literary work to 
come, who would give to their college credit in this passing 
literary life of today and, perhaps, lasting fame to Prince- 
ton, to write as often and as long as they feel the “ writing- 
spirit” in them. Write of what you know if you can, of 


Introductory 


The Lit. 
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what you have dreamed if you cannot ; make your work short 
if you will, interesting, necessarily ; but above all, get to it, 
and write. You can help by purchasing, and reading the 
Lit,—we will make this worth your while, we think — 
above all you will help by writing for it. 
In connection with this mission of the Lit as a “training- 
school,” there comes up almost necessarily, the question 
. of the relation of the Lit to the preceptorial 
The Lit and : es 
the Preceptorial SYStem. Has the preceptorial system injured 
System or benefited the Lit? The question is 
certainly still very much open to discussion. We should say 
that in some ways it has helped us, in others it has not. 
The undergraduates have without doubt done more and 
broaden reading than formerly ; Librarian Collins, ina recent 
report, says that each man on an average has throughly read 
one and a half books of solid reading each month 
more than in former years. This reading will naturally 
open to men interested a broader literary horizon ; 
at the same time it will confine them so closely to re- 
quired, receptive work, that they may have less time 
and inspiration for voluntary, productive work. ‘To 
guote a recent “Lit Criticism,” “It is pleasant to note 
how independent the Lit dares to be.’’ It is the purpose, 
we believe, of the preceptorial system to further this in- 
dependence of the Lit. We know trom personal experience 
that some of the preceptor) can and do cucourage and help 
the men under their charge in their voluntary literary efforts. 
Unquestionably the preceptorial system as a whole is prov- 
ing itself a success ; in the year past, we feel, it has not done 
as much for the Lit as it might have done. If each pre- 
ceptor will pay particular attention to the men under him 
who have shown individuality and promise, will help them 
iu their literary development and will bring their work 
before our notice, the preceptorial system will effectually 
help to make the Lit., we confidently believe, more useful 
and prominent than it has even been before. 
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Gossip 
ON AN ALL-ABSORBING SUBJECT 


For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
Tennyson. 


How doth the busy bicker-bee 
Improve each shining honr. 
Student Song. 

Every May, as regularly as May comes round, the Gossip rises, 
with lingering regret, from his comfortable easy-chair, and makes 
his customary bow. He feels a certain amonnt of chagrin, to be 
sure, to have to repeat this regularly recurring role of Jumping- 
Jack—how pleasant it it to be able to roll ones r’s and no fear that 
the MSS. be returned with the scornful comment ‘‘alliteration’’— 
but,—to be candid, friends, the Gossip has forgotten what he 
started out to say. No matter ; he is a priveleged character, and 
as he remarked some years ago, in one of his earlier and more 
distinguished incarnations, —‘‘no one ever reads this far in the Lit. 
anyway, and the Gossip, at least, can say just what he chooses.”’ 

The other day the Gossip was crossing the campus, smoking 
his pipe, and feeling, as usual, well-disposed toward all the world, 
when he fell in with his old friend, Monsieur Bicker. 
The Gossip was very much surprised, for he had heard so little of 
his friend during the past two months that he thought he must 
have fallen a martyr to the high standing recently introduced into 
the University. 

‘* Why Bick, old boy, where Aave you been ? "’ 

‘* Following Brer Rabbit's advice and laying low. But now that 
Spring is come things are getting interesting again, and here I am."’ 

The Gossip being an exceedingly shy individual —or shall we 
say discreet — resolved to let his friend direct the course of the 
conversation. He did not have long to wait for Bicker likes to tell 
all he knows. 

‘* Have you heard the scandai, Gossy ? "’ 

The Gossip attempted to appear unconcerned. 

‘Tt seems,’’ Bicker went on, ‘‘ that the Parallelapiped Club is 
going to—’”’ 
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‘* Hello—o—o, Gossy Gossip,’’ sang out a voice ahead of them 
and there they saw Dame Rumor hurrying toward them from the 
direction of the Library. As she came up, all out of breath, she 
dropped a curtsey and took her place between them. 

‘*Oh Gossy, Aave you heard the latest scandal ? ’’ 

‘* No, ”’ 

“mm” 

Her companions answered in duet. 

‘* Well,’’ began Dame Rumor, ‘‘ it seems that Bell and Belfry 
has —”’ 

‘*«Sh—h—h !’’ exclaimed Monsieur Bicker, as a step was heard 
in the rear, and turing quickly they found themselves shaking 
hands with Mistress Hearsay. The greetings over the new-comer 
broke out with — 

‘* Have you heard the scandal thats going around now ? ”’ 

wt 

‘a 

‘*No,’* replied the trio, and then they all began to talk at once, 
until the Gossip, in self-defence, broke away from them with the 
ill-framed pretext that he had to take tea with his Preceptor. 














Editor’s Table 


‘‘Of making many books there is no end.’’ 

The Editor leisurely uncrossed his legs and stretched them out 
to their full length on the metaphorical table before which he is 
supposed to sit. After pulling at his pipe fora few moments, in 
silence, he leaned back in his chair and gazed reflectively at the 
ceiling through a cloud of smoke of his own impelling. 

‘‘Thr Preacher is right,’’ he thought, ‘‘and the Exchanges are 
quite as productive. They increase from year to year with 
astonishing rapidity, and there is little danger of their race 
sucide. One can always find something to be thankful for, how- 
ever, ‘‘ he continued as he glanced at the confused mass before 
him,’’ think what a job this will be fifty years from now! Whew! ! 
I remember when I used to study history, how I envied Caesar 
and even Alfred the Great, because they lived before so many things 
had happened. And Adam—well, he lived in Eden. 

Just then there came a rattling at the letter-slot, and, turning 
quickly, the Editor was in time to see two more April numbers 
drop into the open jaws of the capacious green box which he dreads 
more than Chapel. There is always a certain pleasure of antici- 
pation, though, as one opens the mail and the Editor had become 
quite excited by the time he discovered his old friends, The 
Wellesley Magazine and The Smith College Monthly. 

‘‘This is indeed, a surprise,’’ he said bowing. ‘: Girls, I am 
delighted ts see you. Sophia Smith and Miss Wellesley are 
always welcome. How nice of you to drop in. No offence I 
assure you —I never make puns intentionally.’ 

The girls each extended the Editor a hand in their usual hearty 
way, and when he had offered them chairs they all three sat down 
for a pleasant little chat. Miss Wellesley was the first to speak. 

‘*Oh have you see that a//raciive poem inthe Bowdoin Quill, 
‘ The Vision of Sir Launcelot?’ ’’ 

‘*T don’t think it was half so sweet as that little song John 
Harvard was singing, ‘‘ Light of the World ’ etc.,’’ Sophia’s eyes 
were getting dreamy. ‘‘Do you know, I just think John is a 
dear.’’ 

‘Oh Johnny’s all right in his way,’’—the Editor winked at 
Miss Wellesley,—‘‘ but ’’— 
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‘*But? ’’ from Miss Smith 

‘* But’’—remarked Miss Wellesley. 

‘* What a lot that little word means, ’’ the Editor hastened to say, 
rather philosophically, ‘* but — speaking of but — girls, Aave you 
read ‘The Home by the sea’ in the William Jewel Student? 
Take my word for it, ‘‘ The Home by the Sea ’’ is the real stuff of 
which poems are made. There’s verse for you! Swing and 
melody and thought as deep as the sea itself.’’ 

The Editor must have been asleep. When he lifted his head 
from where it had been pillowed on his arms,—his visitors were 
gone. 

‘Well,’ he thought,’’ if the banners come that those girls 
promised, then I will know that it was alla dream. How a little 
color would brighten up this dingy Sanctum ! I never realised be- 


fore what it was we needed. Now I must get to work. But I 
can’t help thinking how pleasant it is that we'll have such a jolly 


companionship in which to pass the year—we’ll have lots of fun 
together."’ 

The Editor doing the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde lightning change 
act now drops his highly artificial character of ‘‘ fusser ’’ and pro- 
ceeds in costomary staid and dignified manner to remark with 
pleasure the growing importance of the ‘‘ Odds and Ends’’ depart- 
ments. The ‘‘Suggestions’’ of the Williams Lit. and the 
Sketches ’’ of the Smith College Monthly, both contain some 
fiction and verse which is very well done. The “ Portfolio *’ in 
the Yale Lit. seems to us more interesting than the main body of 
number ; ‘‘ His First Trout ’’ is full of interest and distinguished 
for its simple style and thought. We are very glad to see the 
movement in appreciation of this department. It seems to have 
passed beyond the ‘‘ waste-basket "’ stage. We wish to commend 
its adoption to all the editors who, so far, have not seen fit to give 
it encouragement. 

The Wellesley Magazine is one of our best Exchanges this 
month. ‘‘ The Return of the Scop ’’ very cleverly traces the power 
of music over strong, ignorant men’s minds and the difficult 
problem of the ‘‘long poem ”’ is ably and charmingly solved in 
‘*The Golden Bird.’’ The whole poem brings back memories of 


Keats, 
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The Land of Dreams 
Oh the land of dreams is a wonderful place ! 
Red poppies brushing across your face 
Swing their full pleasure cups down to your lips 
As you lie in the grass. And one of the white cloud-ships 
Sails straight from the sun or the sky-waves of blue 
Bearing your dearest dream-treasure come true, 
Your lady of dreams, with her dream-perfect face. 
Oh the land of dreams is a wonderful place ! 
Mary Comfort Chapin, in The Smith College Monthly. 
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Book Talk 


_—_ In these days when novels of frenzied finance seem 
of a to occupy the whole field of our literature, it is a 
Semewew pleasure to come upon so charming a little book 
as Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s ‘‘ The Dawn of a Tomorrow.’’ 
To be sure the story—that of a rich man seeking to free himself 
from an unhappy life by suicide in the London slums—is not very 
original, but the treatment of the subject and the characterization 
are so fine, that one forgets whatever there may be of the common- 
place in the plot. Mrs. Burnett has a peculiar gift for delineating 
children. We are familiar with many of them. In ‘‘Glad,’’ how- 
ever, we have a new type. Shi is the ‘‘ little mother ’’ of ‘‘Apple- 
blossom Court.’’ Her optimism is so convincing, that all about 
her are sustained by her belief that ‘‘there’s allers somethin’ else 
to-morrer.’’ There is a strong religious element in the book—a 
strange sort of mysticism—, but never for a moment does the 
author preach. This little volume may not be the most pretentious 
of Mrs. Burnett's works, but it is surely one of her most pleasing 
as well as artistic productions. (The Dawn of a Tomorrow. By 
Mrs. F. H. Burnett. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
The House ©0n the other hand, in Meredith Nicholson’s ‘‘ The 
of a House of a Thousand Candles,’’ we have a story 
Thousand Candles of little characterization but of much plot and 
interest. As a tale of mystery and exciting adventure, it is one of 
the best stories of recent fiction. The hero, ‘‘ John Glenarm,’’ 
finds himself bound by the terms of his grandfather’s will to spend 
a year—and a most strenuous one it is—amid the weird surround- 
ings of Glenarm House, near a small village in Indiana. The 
author has tranferred a regulation Sherlock Holmes family mansion 
to the backwoods of the Hoosier State, but we readily overlook this 
in our intense interest in the exciting adventures of Glenarm. 
‘* The House of a Thousand Candles "’ will be one of the most pop- 
ular books of the coming summer, and it well deserves success. 
(The House of a Thousand Candles. By Meredith Nicholson. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.50.) 
john Of a more serious nature is the life of John 
Wubenpece Witherspoon by David Walker Woods, Jr. The 
author is the great-grandson of President Wither- 
spoon, so has had an exceptional opportunity to study his subject. 
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As President of Princeton College, Witherspoon came into much 
prominence, and later, as a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, he became one of the most influential among the early 
patriots in America. Horace Walpole has called him ‘‘ the man 
responsible for the American Revolution.'’ The book is divided 
into four parts. ‘The first part deals with Witherspoon's life in 
Scotland before he came to America and his struggle in behalf of 
the Church of Scotland ; the second—a most interesting chapter to 
Princeton men,—with his life in Princeton as President of the 
College. The author gives us a brief but very excellent history of 
the College. Part three is an account of his relation to the organi- 
zation of the American Presbyterian Church. And part four treats 
of Witherspoon, the American, and his activities during the Revo- 
lution. This last chapter is more fully developed than the others 
and is the most important, dealing as it does with such a vital 
matter. Mr. Wood's style is clear and easy. His work shows 
great care and a conscientious, loving study of his subject. To 
Princeton men this book should be very welcome as it is such an 
excellent life of one of the first Presidents. (John Witherspoon. 
By D. W. Woods, Jr. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York.) 

If one is looking for a tale of harrowing adven- 
turers, following one another with breathless 
rapidity, we can heartily recommend ‘‘ The 
Spoilers,’’ a story of the fight for gold at Nome. The action is 
lively and there are few digressions from the main thread of the 
story. The author, Rex E. Beach, gives a vivid picture of the 
sordid crutality of the life in the Alaskan gold fields. The main 
purpose of the story seems to be to show the influence of a good 
woman upon a man of rough exterior but of noble instincts. (The 
Spoilers. By R. E. Beach. Harper & Bros., New York.) 
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